4U                     INCARNATE HUMAN GODS                 CHAP.
Divine      mountains in  the province of Kiang-si, about twenty-five
rTolsfthe miles to the south-west of Kuei-Ki. The road, which is
religion in kept in good repair, partly flagged, and provided at regular
Chma. intervals with stone halls for the repose of weary pilgrims,
leads gradually upward through a bleak and barren district,
treeless and thinly peopled, to the summit of a pass, from
which a beautiful prospect suddenly opens up of a wide and
fertile valley watered by a little stream- The scene charms
the traveller all the more by contrast with the desert country
which he has just traversed. This is the beginning of the
pope's patrimony, which he holds from the emperor free of
taxes. The palace stands in the middle of a little town.
It is new and of no special interest, having been rebuilt
after the Taiping rebellion. For in their march northward
the rebels devastated the papal domains with great fury.
About a mile to the east of the palace lie the ruins of
stately temples, which also perished in the great rising
and have only in part been rebuilt. However, the principal
temple is well preserved. It is dedicated to the god of
heaven and contains a colossal image of that deity. The
papal residence naturally swarms with monks and priests of
all ranks. But the courts and gardens of the monasteries,
littered with heaps of broken bricks and stones and moulder-
ing wood, present a melancholy spectacle of decay. And
the ruinous state of the religious capital reflects the decline
of the papacy. The number of pilgrims has fallen off and
with them the revenues of the holy see. Of old the pope
ranked with viceroys and the highest dignitaries of the
empire; now he is reduced to the level of a mandarin of
the third class, and wears a blue button Instead of a red.
Formerly he repaired every year to the imperial court at
Peking or elsewhere in order to procure peace and prosperity
for the whole kingdom by means of his ceremonies; and on
his journey the gods and spirits were bound to come from
every quarter to pay him homage, unless he considerately
hung out on his palanquin a board with the notice, " You
need not trouble to salute." The people, too, gathered up
the dust or mud from under his feet to preserve it as a
priceless talisman. Nowadays, if he goes to court at all, it
seems to be not oftener than once in three years; and his